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PRESENT PRACTICES AND TRENDS IN THE 
PREPARATION OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AT THE 

GRADUATE LEVEL 


Introduction 


The elementary school principal’s professional training has taken 
on a new significance since he has assumed the task of working 
democratically with teachers, pupils, and adult members of the school 
community to improve the program and the instruction in the ele- 
mentary school. Colleges and universities which attempt to provide 
that training are faced with a difficult task. It is no easy matter to 
determine the pattern of courses, the content of courses, and the 
methods and materials to use in a program that will provide the 
background in professional knowledge and leadership skills that 
are needed by a particular principal in a particular position. 

There is evidence that many college and university professors 
are becoming actively concerned about the adequacy of professional 
training opportunities offered prospective and in-service principals 
in our institutions of higher learning. The report of a recent national 
conference of professors of elementary education indicated that: 

1. Superintendents, teachers, and lay people are demanding 
better prepared principals. 

2. Many colleges and universities have recognized a need for 
providing more meaningful experiences for elementary school prin- 
cipals in training. 

3. Principals are expressing a need and a desire for better 
college preparation. 

4. The principalship has changed within the last 25 years to a 
position of educational leadership that requires changes in preparation 
practices." 


Purposes of the Study 


This study was made for the purpose of gaining some up-to-date 
and objective information on practices, trends, and promising develop- 
ments in graduate preparation programs for elementary school prin- 
cipals in colleges and universities in the United States. The major 
problems included in the investigation were: 


1 Conference of Professors of Elementary Education, Conference Report, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1954, pp. 1-2. 
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1. To determine which institutions offer graduate training for 
the elementary school principalship. 

2. To determine which of these institutions have program 
features that should be shared with other colleges and universities. 

3. To determine trends and promising practices in program 
patterns, in program content, and in methods and materials used, 
as well as in the selection and screening of candidates. 

4. To determine which professional organizations and agencies 
have influenced recent changes in training programs for the elemen- 
tary school principal. 

5. To determine factors and conditions which have prevented 
needed changes. 


Procedures 


A preliminary, postal-card survey was made of all institutions 
in the United States, as indicated in the Education Directory,’ that 
might possibly have graduate programs for elementary school prin- 
cipals. Double postal-cards were sent to 357 colleges and universities 
asking each whether it offered such a program, and, if so, whether 
the program contained features which represented promising develop- 
ments in the preparation of elementary school principals. 

A total of 352 (98.6 per cent) of the institutions’ returned the 
cards. Of this number, 222 (63 per cent) of the colleges and 
universities indicated that they had graduate level programs for 
elementary school principals. Twenty-seven (12 per cent) of those 
which had programs said that their programs did not contain any 
particularly promising features. Since a major purpose of the study 
was the discovery of promising program features, those 27 institu- 
tions were eliminated from the study sample. 

An extensive questionnaire was sent to the staff member directly 
concerned with the program for elementary school principals in each 
of the remaining 195 institutions. One hundred thirty-seven (70 
per cent) usable questionnaires were returned. These questionnaires 
represented institutions in 41 states and the District of Columbia. 
There were no replies received from colleges and universities in 
Arkansas, Idaho, Maryland, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont. The replies also represented 47 state colleges, 38 state 
universities, five municipal institutions, one district university, 28 
private colleges and universities, and 18 church controlled institutions. 

2 United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 


Higher Education, Education Directory, 1953-54, Part 3, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1954, 183 pp. 
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A survey instrument was sent to each of the 48 chief state 
school officers for the purpose of determining the present status, 
recent changes, and probable trends in state requirements for the 
elementary principalship. Replies were received from 43 states. No 
data were received from the states of Arkansas, Kansas, Montana, 
Nebraska, and Washington. 


General Information 


Although data from 137 colleges and universities were used in 
the study, not all of the respondents answered all of the questions 
in the questionnaire. Since percentage distributions were made on 
the basis of the number of responses to each question, the title of 
each table presented contains the number of colleges and universities 
which are represented in the tabulation. 

Wherever possible, comparisons have been made between the 
findings of this study and those of a study reported in the Twenty- 
Seventh Yearbook* of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 


cipals. Some aspects of the 1948 investigation are repeated in this 
study. 


Level at which program is offered. The 1948 report stated that 
slightly over 68 per cent of the 72 institutions reporting offered courses 
for the elementary school principalship at the graduate level only.* 
The present investigation found that an almost identical proportion, 
69 per cent, of the 137 institutions reporting offered courses in 
elementary school administration and supervision at the graduate 
level only. 

Of the 43 institutions (31 per cent) which offered some principal- 
ship training at the undergraduate level, six limited enrollment in the 
courses to mature students who had had teaching or administrative 
experience. One respondent said that an undergraduate course in 
administration and supervision is needed to provide prospective 


teachers with a better understanding of administrative and supervisory 
problems. 


Major purpose of the program. To serve both present and pro- 
spective elementary school principals was listed as the major purpose 
of their program by 89 per cent of the colleges and universities; 11 per 
cent reported that the primary purpose of the program was to train 


3 Department of Elementary School Principals, The Elementary-School Principalship— 
Today and Tomorrow, Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1948, ch. 13-14. 

4 Ibid., p. 184 
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those who planned to become principals. In 1948, the picture was 
different in that only 78 per cent of the programs attempted to serve 
both present and prospective principals; 18 per cent of the programs 
were aimed primarily at training those interested in becoming pria- 
cipals; and 4 per cent of the programs stressed additional training 
for those already serving as principals.° 


The comparison made above may indicate that colleges and 
universities are modifying the purpose of their programs in response 
to what seems to be an increased percentage of elementary school 
principals returning to college classrooms for additional training. 
Such factors as salary increments based upon training, changes in 
state requirements for recertification, and local school system demands 
for principals who are better prepared could have caused such a 
trend. 

Three replies noted that a second but important purpose of 
the program was to acquaint teachers with the administrative and 
supervisory role of the principal; another respondent commented that 
teachers, superintendents, and supervisors who took courses in the 
program grew in their appreciation of the work of the elementary 
school principal; still another noted that the program provided an 
opportunity for principals and teachers to share points of view. One 
of the respondents mentioned in the preceding statement made the 
comment that a majority of the students enrolled in classes in elemen- 
tary school administration were teachers who never expected to 
become principals. This may well indicate that a major purpose of 
the graduate training program for the elementary school principal 
is to help teachers gain a better understanding of administrative 
problems. 


Number of students who complete the program each year. The 
colleges and universities to which questionnaires were sent were asked 
to report the approximate number of students who completed pro- 
gram requirements for the elementary school principalship each 
calendar year. Since an accurate report would have required hours 
of record-checking by the respondents, ranges were provided in the 
questionnaire so that only approximations were necessary. 

Table | shows that in over one fourth of the institutions less than 
10 students completed program requirements for the elementary 
school principalship each calendar year. Colleges and universities 
that qualified less than 25 students each year represented almost 
two thirds of the total number reporting. The total enrollment of 


5 Ibid., p. 184. 
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students really interested in becoming elementary school principals 
can not be very large in these institutions. Under such conditions, 
it seems almost unavoidable that both present and prospective elemen- 
tary school principals will acquire their professional training in classes 
that are largely composed of students who are pursuing some other 
professional objective. 


TABLE 1. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 132 COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS WHO COMPLETED REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ELE- 


Number of students who Per cent of institutions 
complete the requirements 


Less than 10 26 
10-24 38 
25-49 23 
50-99 | 8 

100-149 + 

150-249 } 1 

250 or more 1 


A study made of the 1946-1947 school year revealed that enroll- 
ments in elementary school principalship programs ranged from two 
to 200, with 55 colleges reporting a median enrollment of 17 students. 
At that time only two colleges reported a program enrollment of 100 
or more students.° The present study found that seven institutions 
had 100 or more students completing program requirements each year. 


State requirements for the elementary school principalship. In- 
formation gathered from 43 state departments of public instruction 
is presented in Table 2. A bachelor’s degree was a requirement for 
the elementary school principal in only 84 per cent of the states; 68 
per cent of the states required him to have some work at the graduate 
level, but only 26 per cent of the states required a master’s degree; 
in 67 per cent of the states, the elementary school principal had to 
hold an elementary teacher’s certificate, but in only 51 per cent was 
he required to have had teaching experience at the elementary school 
level; and over 20 per cent of the states did not list teaching ex- 
perience, either high school or elementary, as a prerequisite to the 
elementary school principalship. 


6 Ibid., pp. 185-186. 
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TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 43 STATES, ACCORD- 
ING TO CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP AS INDICATED BY THE STATE 
DEPARTMENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION* 


Requirements | Per cent 
of states 


Must have a bachelor’s degree 84 
Must hold a teacher’s certificate at the | 

elementary school level | 67 
Must hold either an elementary or a secondary | 

teacher's certificate 26 
Must have had successful teaching experience | 

at the elementary school level } 51 
Must prove successful teaching experience, but 

not necessarily at the elementary school level 28 
Must have some professional training at the 

graduate level, but need not have a master’s degree | 42 
Must have a master’s degree 26 


*Certification requirements were not received for Arkansas, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, and Washington. 


It is apparent, that several significant changes had occurred 
since the report of the Department of Elementary School Principals was 
made in 1948.* At least 30 per cent of the states had increased 
requirements to the point where elementary school principals were 
required to hold a special administrative certificate—an elementary 
school administrative certificate in most cases; almost 47 per cent 
had increased requirements to include an elementary teacher’s certifi- 
cate and a bachelor’s degree; 16 per cent had added graduate level 
requirements; and 19 per cent had added the master’s degree to 
requirements already in force. 


Ways in which college staff members keep up-to-date on the 
knowledges and skills needed by the principal. The effectiveness of 
any graduate preparation program for the elementary school prin- 
cipalship is, to a considerable extent, dependent upon the college 
instructor's knowledge of the principalship. It was felt by the 
investigators that it was important to know the extent to which some 
rather obvious sources of direct information concerning the principal- 
ship were used by staff members, and to learn the relative importance 
attached to each as a source of information. Table 3 shows the 
responses made to seven indicated sources, and also shows the four 
sources which were added to the list by more than two respondents 
each. 


7 Ibid., pp. 301-310. 
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The distribution in Table 3 is based upon total responses to 
each item. Sixty-one institutions (45 per cent) also ranked the 
sources in the order of their importance as sources of information 
concerning the principalship. Summer session classes were ranked 
first by 36 per cent; helping schools with in-service training programs 
was given as the most important source by 23 per cent; and college- 
sponsored workshops for principals, extension courses, and super- 
vision of student teachers each received approximately 8 per cent 
of the first place votes. Contacts made in extension courses were 
ranked second in more institutions than was any other source listed. 

Responses to this portion of the questionnaire seem to indicate 
that summer sessions and extension classes play an important role in 
the professional training of experienced elementary school principals. 


TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 136 COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, ACCORDING TO THE WAYS IN WHICH STAFF 
MEMBERS GAINED DIRECT INFORMATION ON THE KNOWL- 
EDGES AND SKILLS NEEDED BY EFFECTIVE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


| 
} 

Sources of information | Per cent 
| of insti- 
| tutions 

SOURCES MENTIONED ON THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
Through contacts with teachers and principals 

in summer session classes | 97 
Through helping schools with in-service training 

prgrams | 87 
Through consultant services rendered to public | 

school systems 79 
Through contacts with teachers and principals in | 

extension courses 76 
Through supervision of off-campus student teachers | 73 
Through participation in college-sponsored work- | 

shops for elementary school principals | 67 
Through research studies sponsored by the department 

or school of education 56 


OTHER SOURCES 


Through attending state, regional, and national 
conferences of teachers and administrators 
Through supervision of internship and other 
types of field experience programs 
Through a sharing of experiences by staff members 
who have been public school teachers and administrators 
Through participation in local public school study 
councils 


‘ 
| 
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The extent to which such classes are designed to meet the professional 
needs of experienced principals was not indicated. 

The write-in items shown in Table 3 were probably more im- 
portant as sources of information than the percentages show. Staff 
members of many colleges and universities did not seem to have op- 
portunities to supervise internship and field experience programs, and 
functioning administrative study clubs might have been easily available 
to only a few colleges and universities. 


Program Patterns 


The investigators recognize that it is impossible to present a 
complete picture of program patterns through the use of statistical 
data only. The findings presented in this section, however, may show 
certain central tendencies with respect to types, length, and organi- 
zation of the program of courses required of elementary school prin- 
cipals. 


Types of programs. Colleges and universities were asked to in- 
dicate which of four descriptive statements best described the program 
of courses they offered for the elementary school principal. A 
distribution of the responses to the question is shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 123 COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, ACCORDING TO THE TYPES OF PROGRAMS OF 
COURSES OFFERED FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL- 
SHIP 


Types of programs Per cent 
of insti- 
tutions 


A combination of the usual graduate course for 
teachers and special courses for the elementary 


school principal 37 
A grouping of courses designed for principals 

and supervisors generally 34 
A grouping of courses organized specifically for 

the elementary school principal 28 
The usual graduate program for elementary school 

teachers 1 


The 1948 report by the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals showed that 47 per cent of the programs were designed to 
prepare administrators and supervisors generally; 43 per cent were 
specifically designed for the elementary school principal; and only 


| 
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3 per cent were a combination of usual teacher courses and specific 
courses for principals.* Although the 1948 study involved both under- 
graduate and graduate programs, a comparison of the two studies 
indicated that there had been a tremendous increase in the percentage 
of programs composed of courses for teachers and some specific 
courses for the principalship. Two of the possible explanations of the 
increase are (1) that it may be possible to make a more realistic 
evaluation of the program than was possible seven years ago, and 
(2) that many teachers colleges and liberal arts colleges have re- 
cently organized graduate programs for the principalship, and may 
have done so by adding one or more courses in elementary school 
administration and supervision to a graduate program for teachers. 


Length of the graduate program. Table 5 shows the number of 
semester hours needed by students to complete the elementary prin- 
cipalship program. In most cases the hours listed correspond to state 
certification requirements, although, in some instances, institutional 
requirements for the principalship are given. 


TABLE 5. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 126 COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF GRADUATE 
SEMESTER HOURS NEEDED TO COMPLETE THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL PROGRAM 


Number of semester hours | Per cent 
of insti- 
tutions 


Less than 10 
10-19 
20-29 
30-34 
35-39 | 
40-59 | 
60 or more | 


Approximately 80 per cent of the colleges and universities re- 
porting required the equivalent of a master’s degree or above; 15 per 
cent required training above the master’s degree. 

A picture of total training opportunities for the student of elemen- 
tary school administration and supervision is given in Table 6. 
Respondents were asked to indicate the ways in which their required 
program for the elementary school principalship terminated. 


8 Ibid., pp. 184-185. 
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TABLE 6. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 128 COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, ACCORDING TO TYPES OF DEGREES AND CER- 
TIFICATES AWARDED FOR COMPLETION OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP PROGRAM 


Degree or certificate Per cent 
of insti- 
tutions 

Bachelor’s degree 3 
Master’s degree 78 
Doctor’s degree 9 
Principal’s diploma or credential 21 
Administrative (or supervisory) credential for 

elementary schools 24 
General administrative and supervisory diploma 7 
Certificate of completion or recommendation (for 

filing with state departmtnt) 24 
Life teaching certificate 2 


The 1948 study reported that almost 13 per cent of the programs 
in these institutions terminated in the bachelor’s degree; 50 per cent 
in the master’s degree; 11 per cent in the doctor’s degree; and 13 per 
cent in certificates of completion that were filed with their state 
department of public instruction.* A comparison of the two studies 
reveals a decided increase in the per cent of colleges and universities 
awarding the master’s degree, an increase in the per cent of colleges 
and universities which file certificates of completion with state depart- 
ments of public instruction, and a significant decrease in the propor- 
tion of programs that terminate with the bachelor’s degree. 

Many programs do not require a master’s degree, but the number 
of course hours required so closely approximates degree demands 
that a majority of the students complete the degree. In the comments 
which accompanied the data tabulated in Table 6, five institutions 
were reported to have six-year programs (not required) for elemen- 
tary school principals, with one awarding a certificate upon comple- 
tion and two conferring the Ed.S. degree at the end of the sixth 
year. 


Required courses in the program. In an effort to get a clear 
concept of the program, institutions were asked to show how the total 
amount of graduate work was distributed among (1) work required 
in education, (2) work required outside of education, and (3) 
elective work. Wide variations in the distribution of work among 
the three areas are shown in Table 7. 


9 Ibid., p. 187. 
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‘TABLE 7. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 117 COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, ACCORDING TO THE WAYS IN WHICH TOTAL 
PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALSHIP WERE DISTRIBUTED AMONG WORK REQUIRED 
IN EDUCATION, WORK REQUIRED OUTSIDE EDUCATION, AND 
ELECTIVE WORK 


| Per cent of institutions 


Per cent of total work | Work required | Work required | Elective 
| in education | outside educa- work 
| tion 
| | 

0 | 53 30 
1-9 | 1 
10-19 3 8 11 
20-29 1 19 26 
30-49 5 13 17 
40-49 3 | 5 8 
50-59 23 | 3 6 
60-69 23 

70-79 10 

80-89 14 | 

90-99 | 3 2 
100 | 15 | | 


All institutions represented by the data in Table 7 required that 
some work be done in education, with 15 per cent requiring that all 
work be in education and three per cent requiring that less than one 
fifth be in education courses. The median requirement in education 
courses was 56 per cent of the total work requirement. 

Only 47 per cent of the programs for the elementary school 
principalship required work in fields other than education. Among 
those programs the median requirement for courses outside educa- 
tion was 28 per cent of the total program. 

In two per cent of the programs at least nine tenths of the total 
work requirement was permitted in elective courses, while in 30 
per cent of the programs students were not given opportunities to 
choose between courses in education and courses outside education. 
The median for the elective portion of those programs which permit 
choice among fields was 28 per cent of the total work requirement. 

Courses taken at the undergraduate level determined work 
requirements in the graduate programs of two institutions. Two 
colleges had flexible programs that permitted stress to be placed 
upon student needs rather than upon program requirements. One 
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institution had no set requirements; a program was planned for each 
student by his advisor. 

Colleges and universities responding to the questionnaire were 
requested to list the names of courses that were specific requirements 
in their program for the elementary school principal at the graduate 
level. The required courses were grouped according to type, as 
shown in Table 8, with an indication of the semester hours of credit 
given for each area or type. 


TABLE 8. DISTRIBUTION OF SEMESTER HOUR REQUIREMENTS 
IN 108 GRADUATE PROGRAMS FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALSHIP, WHEN REQUIRED COURSES WERE GROUPED 

ACCORDING TO TYPES 


Types of courses Number | Range in Mode of | Median of 
of insti- semester required | required 
tutions hours re- semester semester 

quired hours hours 


General administration 


and supervision 80 2-18 6 5.58 
Elementary school admin- 

istration and supervision | 94 2-14 6 4.93 
Curriculm 90 2-10 2 2.98 
Psychology and guidance 69 2-9 2 2.97 
Tests and measurements, 

statistics, research 78 2-6 3 2.94 
Methods of teaching 33 2-12 3 | 3.80 
Education (general) 52 2-16 3 3.40 
Miscellaneous 26 1-10 2 3.33 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The general administration and supervision category in Table 8 
included required courses in administration and supervision that were 
not aimed specifically at either the secondary or the elementary 
school, and included courses in school law, school finance, and school 
housing. From two to 18 hours of work were required in this area 
by 74 per cent of the programs analyzed in Table 8, but there were 
no required courses in general administration or general supervision 
in 26 per cent of the programs. Of the institutions requiring work in 
this area, over 50 per cent required a course in school administration; 
35 per cent required a course in supervision; 22 per cent required a 
course in school law; and 14 per cent required a course in school 
finance. 

Courses in elementary school administration and supervision 
were required by 94, or 87 per cent, of the colleges and universities. 
Of these institutions, 43 per cent required two or three semester 
hours in elementary school administration and two or three hours in 
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supervision of the elementary school. The most frequently mentioned 
course title in this area was Organization and Administration of the 
Elementary School. Other course titles, listed in descending order 
of frequency, included the following: Supervision of Elementary 
Education, Supervision of In-service Teachers, Administration and 
Supervision of Elementary Schools, The Principalship, and Field 
Work or Internship. 

At least one course in curriculum was required in 90, or 83 
per cent, of the graduate programs for the elementary school prin- 
cipalship. Table 8 shows that semester-hour requirements in cur- 
riculum courses ranged from two to 10 hours, with the median re- 
quirements being 2.98 semester hours. Sixty-five per cent of the 
programs which listed courses in this area required only one course 
in curriculum. In order of frequency of mention, titles of the cur- 
riculum courses offered by five or more institutions were The Elemen- 
tary School Curriculum, Curriculum Construction, Development of the 
Elementary School Curriculum, and Seminar in Curriculm Problems. 

Courses in educational psychology, psychology of learning, human 
development, child development, child guidance, and counseling and 
guidance were all grouped under the area of psychology and guidance. 
Table 8 shows that 69, or 64 per cent, of the programs analyzed in 
this portion of the study required at least one course in psychology 
or guidance, and that the median requirement was 2.97 semester 
hours. One course of either two or three semester hours of credit 
satisfied the minimun requirements in this area of the program for 
68 per cent of the institutions which listed required courses in either 
psychology or guidance. After grouping the courses having somewhat 
similar titles, it became evident that the most frequently mentioned 
course titles were Counseling and Guidance of Children, Child 
Growth and Development, Educational Psychology, Psychology of 
Learning, Human Growth and Development, and Mental Hygiene 
and Guidance of Children. 

Seventy-eight, or 72 per cent, of those institutions which provided 
data for Table 8 required prospective elementary school principals 
to take at least one course in the program area defined by one or 
more of the following terms: measurement, research, and statistics. 
Three fourths of the colleges and universities required only one course 
in the area, in which the following titles were used: Introduction 
to Educational Research, Educational Research and Scientific Method, 
Tests and Measurement, and Measurement in Education. The 
course in Statistical Methods was required in 10 per cent of the 
programs having requirements in this area, while each of the courses 
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named previously was a requirement in approximately 20 per cent 
of the programs. 

Methods courses were required in only 31 per cent of the 108 
institutions which reported the specific courses required of students 
preparing for the elementary school principalship. Improvement of 
Instructional Practices was the title of the course most frequently 
mentioned; Materials and Methods of Teaching and Teaching of 
Reading were titles of basic courses in the next largest number of 
programs; and Modern Trends in Elementary School Teaching, 
Survey of Research in Elementary Education, and Methods in 
Science, in Social Science, and in Mathematics were each required 
in at least two programs. 

Slightly less than 50 per cent of the programs listed some re- 
quirements in education courses that could not be included in the 
program classifications already discussed. It was very difficult to 
establish any particular pattern for course requirements in this area. 
History and Philosophy of Education, Philosophy of Education, Public 
Relations in Education, and Educational Sociology were the course 
titles most often mentioned. 

Those required courses which fell into the miscellaneous class- 
ification named last in Table 8, were almost as numerous as they 
were miscellaneous. In this area, and in the general education area 
discussed above, courses were listed that might more often be classed 
as elective courses than as required courses, especially in those 
programs which did not require candidates for the elementary school 
principalship certificate to take work beyond the master’s degree. A 
study of these courses did not reveal any special trend toward re- 
quiring students to go outside the field of education for specific 
courses in cognate fields, although there was some evidence in the 
titles of many courses in administration, supervision, educational 
psychology, educational sociology, philosophy of education, and public 
relations that the contributions of other disciplines were receiving 
considerable attention in education courses. 


Core courses. The report of the 1954 Conference of Professors 
of Elementary Education indicated that one of the promising practices 
in the preparation of elementary school principals was the combining 
of closely related courses into a core course which utilized a large 
block of time. It was felt by proponents of the core course that 
the contents of two or three closely related courses could be better 
and more easily integrated in a combined course.'® 


10 Conference of Professors of Elementary Education, op. cit., p. 2. 
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This study attempted to discover the extent to which core courses 
are featured in graduate programs concerned with the preparation 
of elementary school principals. In answer to a specific question 
contained in the questionnaire, only 14 per cent of the 130 colleges 
and universities were reported to have core courses in their programs. 
An analysis made of the brief descriptions given in the questionnaires 
led to the conclusion that some of the respondents described program 
blocks or cores which were composed of two or more separate course 


offerings. Some of the descriptions of the core programs are indicated 
below: 


1. A problems approach study of school finance, school law, and 
school housing is offered. 


2. Housing and finance are combined in a block for the summer 
session. 

3. Administration and Supervision; Federal, State, and County 
Administration; Curriculum and Methods; and Curriculum and 
Supervision are core courses which represent combinations made of 
several separate courses. 

4. School administration, school finance, business administration, 
school law, and school housing have been combined in an eight-unit 
block. 


5. All aspects of elementary school supervision are combined 
in a four-unit block. 

6. A course in general administration and a course in elemen- 
tary school administration are to be combined in one course. 

7. Teachers College, Columbia University, requires a core course 
which covers the entire year and includes five major areas of educa- 
tional administration. The areas covered in the course may be 
generally described as organization, control, and governmental re- 
lationships in educational administration; public relations; curriculum 
improvement; personnel administration; and school finance and 
school facilities. 

8. Temple University offers a two-semester course in Educa- 
tional Leadership which combines the study of group dynamics and 
supervision. The course is offered cooperatively by Temple Uni- 
versity and the Philadelphia public schools, with each supplying two 
staff members as instructors for the course. Elementary and secondary 
principals, vice-principals, department heads, and supervisors, as 
well as candidates for these positions, may enroll in the course. 

Other institutions offered workshops and seminars which cut 
across two or more lines, but it was not possible to tell whether these 
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workshops and seminars served to replace or to supplement conven- 
tional courses. Four colleges and universities reported that they were 
investigating the possibilities of organizing core courses. 

An experiment involving the use of a large “block-of-time,” 
sponsored by the Southwestern Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration, has been conducted at the College of Education 
at the University of Texas, each summer since 1952."' The experi- 
ment consists of a 12-week full-time course in Foundations in Educa- 
tional Administration. 


Recent changes in programs. An attempt was made to discover 
significant program changes that have occurred since the Department 
of Elementary School Principals made its survey in 1947. The re- 
spondent for each college and university was asked to indicate which 
of certain specified changes had occurred, and was encouraged to list 
significant changes which were not covered by descriptive statements 
in the questionnaire. That there have been significant changes in 
many graduate programs for the preparation of elementary school 
principals is demonstrated in Table 9. Only 21 per cent of the colleges 
and universities have made no important changes in their programs. 


TABLE 9. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 115 COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, ACCORDING TO SIGNIFICANT CHANGES THAT 
HAVE OCCURRED SINCE 1947 IN GRADUATE PROGRAMS FOR 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 


Changes in programs Per cent 
of insti- 
tutions 

No significant changes have been made. 21 
A program has been organized particularly for the 

elementary school principal. 34 
An existing program has been reorganized. 37 
Requirements have been increased to include the 

master’s degree. 20 
Requirements have been increased beyond the master’s 

degree. 8 
The program has become more practical and specific 

in its treatment of the work of the principal. 34 
The program has become more general, aiming at a 

broad view of educational problems. 18 
The program has made greater use of the resources and 

materials of other disciplines. 29 
An internship program has been added. 16 


11 Haskew, L. W., and McIntyre, K. E., Foundations in Educational Administration, 
A Report of an Experiment in Pre-preparation of School Administrators, Southwestern Co- 
operative Program in Educational Aministration, Austin, Texas, 1953, 124 pp. 
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The changes outlined in Table 9 are indeed impressive, especially 
when one realizes that they have taken place within a short span of 
eight years. There can be no doubt that progress has been made. 
Over one third of the colleges and universities included in the tabula- 
tion have introduced changes that make it possible for them to offer a 
special program for prospective elementary school principals; another 
15 institutions were not included in the tabulation because their 
programs are so new that they did not check any of the items in 
Table 9. 

A trend may be indicated by the report from eight per cent of 
the colleges and universities that their programs have not only 
changed to present a broader view of educational problems, but they 
have also become more practical and specific in their treatment of 
the work of the elementary school principal. Another significant 
trend may be indicated by the fact that 29 per cent of the programs 
are now making greater use of the resources and materials of other 
disciplines. 

The extent to which program changes have been influenced by 
professional organizations and agencies is shown in Table 10. The 
state department of public instruction was not included on the ques- 
tionnaire’s list of organizations, but was written in by 33 per cent of 
the respondents. This relatively large percentage indicates that state 
certification requirements have exercised considerable influence upon 


recent changes in the professional training of elementary school prin- 
cipals. 


TABLE 10. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 104 COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, ACCORDING TO ESTIMATES MADE OF IN- 
FLUENCES EXERCISED BY CERTAIN PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS AND AGENCIES UPON CHANGES MADE IN GRADUATE 
PROGRAMS FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 


Prefessional organizations and agencies | Per cent 
of insti- 
tutions 


State Departments of Public Instruction | 33 
State Associations of Elementary School Principals 31 
Regional CPEA (Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration ) 30 
National Department of Elementary School Principals 28 
State Teacher’s Associations 14 
American Association of School Administrators | 10 
State Associations of Public School Superintendents 10 


WITHIN THE LAST FIVE YEARS - 
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Table 10 also discloses the influence exercised by state and 
national organizations of elementary school principals on graduate 
programs in the colleges and universities of the United States. 

Representatives of 44 colleges and universities ranked the organi- 
zations listed in Table 10 according to their relative influence on 
program changes. Regional CPEA’s received more first place rank- 
ings than did any other organization. This fact, along with the high 
frequency ranking indicated in Table 10, leaves little room for doubt 
about the influence exercised by CPEA’s experimental program. 
CPEA is now pulling together and evaluating the results of five years 
of activity and study in the field of educational administration. The 
resulting reports may contain important implications for the improve- 
ment of college and university programs in elementary school admin- 
istration and supervision. 

In addition to being interested in recent program improvements, 
this study attempted to discover conditions that were preventing 
needed improvements. Table 11 indicates that the most common 
handicaps to improvements in graduate programs for elementary 
school principals were: inadequate staff facilities, lack of demand 
for better trained principals, difficulty encountered in getting funds 
for program offerings that exceeded state requirements, and too few 
students interested in the program. Respondents from 13 per cent 
of the institutions felt that needed changes were difficult to make 
because of the rigidity of state requirements. 

Several institutions listed conditions, in addition to those indicated 
in Table 11, which were preventing program improvements. Two 
responses stated that too many elementary school principals thought 
the master’s degree represented enough professional training for the 
principalship; three institutions needed more money and a larger staff 
for purposes of enlarging and more adequately supervising field ex- 
periences and internship programs; one institution had difficulty in 
finding good elementary school principals who would cooperate on 
field work and internship programs; and another reply intimated 
that college programs in elementary school administration and supervi- 
sion could not improve as long as public school officials continued 
to promote secondary school teachers to the elementary school prin- 
cipalship. 


Program Content 


There has been no-attempt in this study to make a complete 
survey of the contents of graduate courses required of prospective 
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TABLE 11. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 113 COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, ACCORDING TO CONDITIONS WHICH HAVE 
PREVENTED SIGNIFICANT IMPROVEMENTS IN GRADUATE 
PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Conditions preventing improvements Per cent 
of insti- 
tutions 


Faculty load is too heavy to permit additions to 


the program. 35 
There is little demand for principals with more 
professional training than we now offer. 31 


State requirements will have to be increased before 
we can justify additional expenditures for an 


improved program. 27 
Too few students are interested in the elementary 

school principalship. 24 
State requirements are so rigid that needed 

improvements are almost impossible to make. 13 
Faculty as a whole does not recognize the need for 

improvement. 12 
Program needs little improvement. 11 


elementary school principals. Such an attempt was made approxi- 
mately eight years ago, and the results were reported in the Twenty- 
Seventh Yearbook of the DESP.'* The DESP study listed the topics 
that were included in all the courses contained in seven college and 
university programs for the elementary school principalship, and 
the investigators also pulled out of those lists the 41 topics which 
were included in the contents of more than one course.'* These 41 
topics were used in the present study to collect some information 
on content emphases in present-day programs. It was hoped that 
college professors of elementary education would benefit from learn- 


ing of the amount of stress given these topics in programs of other 
colleges. 


Table 12 shows responses to the information that was requested 
in the questionnaire. Respondents were asked to indicate the present 
emphasis given each topic, and also to indicate whether they thought 
the topic should be given more, the same, or less emphasis. Each 
of the 41 topics was given “much” emphasis by one or more institu- 
tions, and for every topic there was a greater desire to increase 
emphasis than there was to decrease emphasis. 


12 Department of Elementary School Principals, op. cit., pp. 190-216. 
13 Ibid., pp. 214-215. 
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By giving weighted scores to the responses in Table 12, it was 
possible to rank the topics according to emphasis given. The 10 
topics that were given the most emphasis in present programs were 
as follows: (1) principal's duties and responsibilities, (2) super- 
vision of instruction, (3) organization and principles of supervision, 
(4) community relations, (5) principles of administrative relation- 
ships, (6) techniques of supervision, (7) democracy in school organi- 
zation, (8) objectives of education, (9) curriculum planning and 
construction, and (10) school organization: grades, etc. Curriculum 
planning and construction, and community relations were given a 
great deal of emphasis in existing programs. They also ranked near 
the top among those topics which respondents felt should receive con- 
siderably more emphasis. There seemed to be a general feeling that the 
principal’s duties and responsibilities were receiving about the right 
amount of stress. The respondents felt that the following 10 topics 
should receive significantly greater emphasis in the preparation of 
elementary school principals: (1) exceptional children, (2) child 
guidance, (3) curriculum planning and construction, (4) school 
libraries, (5) community relations, (6) learning processes, (7) health 
and safety programs, (8) use of tests and measurements, (9) teaching 
techniques and problerns, and (10) organization of special facilities. 


Materials and Procedures 


It seemed desirable to ascertain, in so far as possible, the extent 
to which certain selected types of instructional procedures and ma- 
terials were used in graduate courses for elementary school principals. 
An attempt was also made to discover possible trends in these areas by 
asking the respondents to express their personal opinions concerning 
the extent to which these procedures and materials should be used. 


Instructional materials. The questionnaire which was sent to 
the colleges and universities having graduate preparation programs 
for elementary school principals contained a list of 14 instructional 
materials. Each respondent was asked to indicate the extent to which 
each of these materials was used in graduate courses aimed specifi- 
cally at the work of the elementary school principal. He was also 
asked to give his opinion as to whether the materials should be 
used to a greater or lesser extent. A percentage distribution of the 
responses is shown in Table 13. Only those responses which indicated 
both present and desired use were included in the tabulation. Re- 
sponses to each item in the table numbered between 95 and 103. 

Ranked in descending order, the five materials which generally 
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received the most use in graduate courses taken by elementary school 
principals were: (1) special reading lists; (2) publications of profes- 
sional organizations; (3) textbooks; (4) pertinent research studies; 
and (5) course outlines. It is interesting to note that textbooks 
ranked third in extent of present use of materials; that only 17 per 
cent of the respondents thought textbooks were used too much; 
and that six per cent desired textbooks to be used to a greater extent. 

The five materials which were thought to be most deserving 
of an increase in use over present use were: (1) materials from such 
fields as business, psychology, sociology, and political science; (2) 
standardized tests designed to reveal professional competencies; (3) 
visual aids (films, charts, models, etc.) ; (4) standardized tests de- 
signed to reveal personal characteristics of students; and (5) pertinent 
research studies. In comparison with the other 13 materials listed, 
“materials from other fields” ranked twelfth in extent of present use, 
and was ranked first among those materials which were generally 
conceded to deserve greater use in courses aimed at the work of the 
elementary school principal. Tests that reveal professional com- 
petencies and tests that reveal personal characteristics were also 
ranked high among those materials which were generally felt to be 
used too little in present programs. 


Instructional procedures. Students learn from instructional 
processes and class activities as well as from reading materials. Pro- 
fessors to whom the questionnaires were sent were asked to react 
to a list of 16 procedures and activities in a manner similar to 
that requested for the preceding section on materials. They were 
asked to indicate the extent of present use and to express their 
opinion as to whether greater or lesser use should be made of these 
procedures and activities in courses specifically required of pro- 
spective and/or in-service elementary school principals. It was hoped 
that the responses would not only give a picture of present practices, 
but would also give some indication of what might be expected in 
the way of future practices. The requested responses are shown in 
Table 14. 

The five teaching procedures used to the greatest extent in 
courses required for the principalship, ranked in descending order, 
were: (1) class discussions, (2) term papers or special research reports, 
(3) special reading assignments, (+) committee work, and (5) group 
processes. Of the above items, only “term papers or special research 
reports” failed to get more responses in favor of greater use than it 
received for lesser use. 
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The five procedures which were felt by the largest number of 
respondents to deserve being used to a greater extent than at present 
were: (1) field studies of the work of the elementary school principal, 
(2) field studies of elementary school plants and facilities, (3) school 
or community surveys, (4) discussions led by elementary school prin- 
cipals or supervisors, and (5) discussions led by school superinten- 
dents. Ranked in sixth place, according to desirablity for greater use, 
was “discussions led by representatives of other disciplines”; this 
item was ranked last according to extent of present use. “Lectures 
by the professor in charge” was ranked last according to desire for 
more use (35 per cent of the respondents thought this procedure 
should be used less, and only four per cent thought it should be used 
more), but was ranked eighth according to present use. 

The Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the DESP decribed the results 
of a survey made of types of experiences included in programs for 
the elementary school principalship.'* In the survey which was made 
approximately eight years ago, it was discovered that: (1) lecture 
courses were offered in almost 92 per cent of the programs, (2) re- 
search seminars were included in almost 74 per cent of the programs, 

3) workshop procedures were used in 71 per cent, and (4) op- 
portunities for internships were offered by almost 28 per cent of the 
programs for the elementary school principalship. The present study 
requested the same information from its respondents. The results are 
shown in Table 15. 


TABLE 15. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 133 COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, ACCORDING TO SELECTED TYPES OF EXPERI- 
ENCES INCLUDED IN PROGRAMS FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 


Types of experience | Per cent of 
institutions 


| 
Lecture courses | 88 
Research seminars | 94 
Workshop procedures 81 
Internship work in schools | 28 


A comparison of the results of the two studies shows that lecture 
courses were offered in only four per cent fewer of the programs 
today than was true of programs included in the 1948 report; 


14 Ibid., p. 186. 
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that research seminars were offered in 20 per cent more programs; 
that workshop procedures were now offered by 10 per cent more of 
the programs; and that internship opportunities for the prospective 
elementary school principal were no greater than they were seven or 
eight years ago. 

The investigators were unable to reconcile the comparison made 
above concerning internship experiences available in 1946-1947 and 
in 1954-1955 with the data previously presented in Table 9 and 
those concerning internship programs, below. According to the in- 
formation supplied at these points, internship programs should now 
be offered by a larger per cent of institutions than was true eight years 
ago, inasmuch as most of the internship programs reported in this 
study have been organized since the 1946-1947 study was made. 


Internship Programs 


The practice of having prospective elementary school principals 
gain pre-service experience in elementary school administration and 
supervision through serving as interns in public schools has long been 
recommended. This investigation found, however, that internship 
programs have not been developed in many college programs. Only 
16 per cent of 134 colleges and universities reported that they had 
functioning internship programs for elementary school principals. 
That the situation might improve considerably within the next few 
years was indicated by the fact that 30 per cent of 105 institutions 
which did not have internship programs reported that they had some 
rather definite plans for initiating such a program within the next 
three years. 

Of the 22 colleges and universities which were reported to 
have internship programs, only 20 had supplied detailed data for 
this study. Much of the information reported below did not include 
data received from several colleges and universities concerning field 
experience, field study, or field work programs that might be called 
modified versions of the pure internship. 

Only four (20 per cent) of the 20 internship programs had 
been in existence for more than 10 years. Six (30 per cent) had 
been in operation less than two years; the same number, six, had been 
operating between two and four years; and four (20 per cent) had 
functioned for from five to seven years. 


Over the past five years, the average number of prospective 
elementary school principals who had been enrolled in internship 
programs varied from less than five students in 59 per cent of the 
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programs to over 30 students in 10 per cent of the programs. Five: 

25 per cent) of the programs enrolled a yearly average of from five 
to nine students; 10 per cent of the programs enrolled from 10 to 
19 students each year; and only one (5 per cent) enrolled from 20 
to 30 students. 

Of the 19 responses to the question concerning growth in enroll- 
ment in the internship program, three checked “much,” seven checked 
“some,” six checked “little,” and three checked “none.” Five re- 
spondents listed lack of sufficient funds for adequate supervisory 
staffs as the chief restriction to growth. 

In eight of the 20 programs, the internship was not required of 
any candidate for the principalship: five of the institutions required 
all candidates to have internship experiences; one program required 
the internship of all candidates who did not have teaching experience ; 
and two required the internship of all candidates who had not had 
previous experience in administration or supervision. Four did not 
respond to the question. 

In nine of the programs candidates who were allowed to intern 
had to be very promising principalship prospects; in seven they had 
to meet requirements set up by the participating schools; and in 
three they had to meet certain minimum academic requirements. 

The length of the internship experience varied within programs 
as well as between programs. Ten colleges and universities recom- 
mended that candidates serve as interns for a full school year; six 
institutions usually placed interns for terms of from 12 weeks to a full 
semester: three institutions required candidates to serve in the intern- 
ship capacity for from eight to 12 weeks: and in one college the intern- 
ship involved half-time service in a public school system for a full 
school year. In three programs some candidates spent a semester 
in the program, while other candidates served for a full year. Other 
programs modified internship requirements according to the needs 
and for the convenience of participating students. 

Sixteen of 18 colleges and universities had little or no trouble 
in finding good school situations in which to place interns. ‘wo re- 
spondents said that good situations were not always easy to find. 
The 18 colleges and universities gave the following information con- 
cerning participating schools in internship programs: (1) the campus 
schoo! was used to the greatest extent possible by the interns of one 
college: (2) five institutions attempted to place the student in a good 
school system close to his home or in the same district in which he 


taught 3) five institutions required that participating schools be 


located close enough to the college to permit easy supervision of 
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interns by the college staff; (4) six institutions were interested in 
placing interns in schools which had outstanding educational pro- 
grams; (5) six colleges and universities were most interested in finding 
typical situations; and (6) three institutions were most interested in 
placing interns with good elementary school principals. Some candi- 
dates for the elementary school principalship served as interns on 
a part-time basis in the school system in which they taught. 

Eight reports indicated that interns were not paid by the parti- 
cipating schools; interns from five colleges and universities were 
always paid by the participating schools for performing certain duties; 
interns from two institutions sometimes received partial pay; interns 
from one college were teachers who were given released time from 
classrooms to participate in certain administrative and supervisory 
experiences; and one respondent reported that the interns from the 
institution he represented were usually placed in schools that were 
willing to pay (full-time interns received approximately $4,000 for 
the year). Scholarships or special grants were available to interns of 
two colleges, and one institution had a loan fund that was made 
available to those interns who needed financial assistance. 

Reports from 15 of 19 colleges and universities indicated that 
internship experiences were arranged according to the needs and 
interests of interns in relation to leadership opportunities available 
in the participating school system. Experiences for interns from two 
colleges were usually left to the discretion of the participating schools. 

In evaluating the effectiveness of the internship programs for 
prospective elementary school principals, 15 respondents reported 
that their programs were very successful; four reported moderate 
success; one reported that the program was promising; and one re- 
ported that the program had not been too successful because trainees 
held full-time jobs during the training period. 


Screening and Selection 


One of the conclusions contained in the Report of the Conference 
of Professors of Elementary Education, in Atlantic City in 1954, was 
that only the most promising individuals should be selected and 
encouraged to train for the elementary school principalship. The 
development of effective selection and screening procedures was 
listed as an immediate need by two discussion groups at the Con- 
ference. 


An investigation of selected practices was reported by the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals in 1948. At that time, 
almost 49 per cent of the colleges and universities had no apparent 
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criteria for selecting candidates for the principalship program; 44 per 
cent admitted students after a successful interview with the professor 
in charge; and written examinations were used as the basis for 
selection in three institutions.’® 

In the present investigation, each college official was asked to 
indicate the extent to which the institution he represented attempted 
to screen and select the students who wished to prepare for the 
elementary school principalship. Of the 137 responses to the question, 
17 per cent checked “much,” 52 per cent checked “some,” 23 per 
cent checked “little,” and 8 per cent checked “none.” 

Table 16 contains a distribution of responses to a question which 
asked each respondent to indicate which of six selection and screening 
practices to control or encourage admissions to the principalship 
program were used by the institution he represented. Although Table 
16 shows that 44 per cent of the institutions admitted students to 
the program on the basis of academic requirements alone, a careful 
check reveals that the percentage figure might not be trustworthy. 
Actually, only 25 per cent of the 134 respondents checked “academic 
requirements” without also checking either “experience” or “examina- 
tions” as requirements for admission. 

Admissions examinations were used in 23 per cent of the colleges 
and universities; the 1948 report showed that only four per cent of 
the institutions investigated used examinations at that time as criteria 
for admission to the program. Respondents were asked to name the 
tests used in the admission examinations, but only 16 complied. In 
the order of frequency of mention, the tests used were: Graduate 
Record Examination, Miller Analogies, National Teachers Examina- 
tion, American Council on Education Psychological Examination, 
Ohio State Psychological Examination, Cooperative English Examina- 
tion, Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory, and the Iowa Silent Reading ‘Test. 
Three institutions used staff-developed tests. 

Three colleges and universities rigorously screened doctoral 
candidates, but did little screening of candidates for the master’s 
degree. One college did not employ screening techniques unless the 
student was a candidate for a graduate degree. 

A “B” average in undergraduate work was listed as a require- 
ment for admission to graduate work by five respondents. One college 
required that a candidate for admission to the graduate program be 
observed in a professional] situation by a college staff member. 


15 Ibid., p. 1BA. 
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There was no indication by any respondent that screening 
practices were any different for students planning to become an 
elementary school principal than they were for students interested 
in the advanced teacher-training program. 


TABLE 16. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF 134 COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, ACCORDING TO THEIR USE OF CERTAIN 
SCREENING AND SELECTION PRACTICES TO CONTROL OR 
ENCOURAGE ADMISSIONS TO GRADUATE PROGRAMS FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 


Screening and selection practices | Per cent 
of insti- 
tutions 


All students who meet academic requirements are 
admitted. 44 
Students must have had successful teaching experience. 57 
A faculty board or committee passes on the candidate’s | 
academic record, professional experience, and 


personal competencies. | 43 
Students must pass admissions examinations. 23 
Promising undergraduate students are encouraged to 

plan toward the principalship. 63 
Public school officials are encouraged to recommend 

promising teachers for the program. | 51 


Outstanding Features of the Program 


Space was provided in the questionnaire for each respondent 
to name and discuss what he felt to be the outstanding feature or 
features of the graduate program for the elementary school principal- 
ship in the college or university he represented. The features 
described in 71 replies have been grouped into appropriate categories 
and are listed below: 

1. Fifteen institutions felt that they had outstanding instruc- 
tional staffs which contributed significantly to the effectiveness of 
their programs. The outstanding staffs were described in 10 replies 
as representing rich backgrounds in public school administration and 
supervision, and as being devoted, hard-working, and of high quality 
in three institutions. One college utilized the competencies of all 
staff members, so that the elementary school principal was a product 
of the college rather than of the department of education. One 
institution had a staff large enough to permit one or more professors 
to specialize in elementary school administration, while several in- 
stitutions made considerable use of practicing superintendents and 
principals as instructors in evening and summer-session classes. 
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2. Twelve programs were greatly enhanced by the close work- 
ing relationship which existed between college staff members and 
public school principals, supervisors, and superintendents. Public 
school people helped structure college programs, suggest course 
content, and cooperate in student observations, internship programs, 
and work-study projects carried on by teachers who were part-time 
students at the college. 

3. Internship and field experience programs were thought to 
be outstanding program features in 11 colleges and universities. 

4. Ten institutions stressed realistic approaches to specific 
problems encountered by elementary school principals. Workshops 
for principals as well as workshops conducted by principals were 
featured in some programs. 

5. Flexibility was considered to be an important feature of 
10 principalship programs. Programs could be structured to fit the 
needs and previous training and experience of individual students. 
Flexibility was also stressed as an outstanding feature of certification 
requirements in one state; each training institution developed its own 
program and submitted it to the state department for approval. 

6. Nine institutions used screening and selection techniques 
to upgrade their programs for elementary school principals effectively. 

7. A close relationship between students and instructors was 
listed as an important program feature by six respondents. Students 
were carefully advised and were able to pursue individual studies 
under the effective guidance of an instructor. 


8. Large education libraries made significant contributions 
to five programs. One institution had a separate library of books, 
periodicals, and other pertinent materials offered in the program. 

9. The stress upon instructional leadership was the outstanding 
feature in each of five programs. These programs featured supervision 
and improvement of teaching methods. In one institution, one class 
period in three was spent in observing teachers at work. 

10. Four programs provided many opportunities for students to 
participate in both individual and group experiences. Group processes 
received considerable stress in these programs. 

11. Research requirements added significantly to student growth 
in three programs. One college required a research project in each 
course taken by the prospective principal. 


12. Admissions to the principalship, in two programs, were 
restricted to candidates who were trained and experienced in elemen- 
tary school teaching. 
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Conclusions 


The conclusions stated below are based almost exclusively upon 
the data collected through the use of two types of questionnaires, 
one of which was sent to colleges and universities and the other to 
chief state school officers. The deadline for completion of this report 
did not allow sufficient time for a careful analysis to be made of 
significant information contained in printed materials sent by the 
colleges and universities. 

1. Since the 1948 report of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, there has been a significant increase in the pro- 
portion of programs which have as their major purpose the training 
of both prospective and in-service elementary school principals. 

2. Both prospective and in-service elementary school principals 
seem to be acquiring a major portion of their professional training 
in classes that are largely composed of students having a variety of 
professional objectives. This conclusion is based upon findings which 
indicate: (a) that many colleges and universities have only a few 
students who are definitely working toward the principalship (less 
than 25 complete principalship requirements each year in almost 
two thirds of the programs); (b) that only 28 per cent of the pro- 
grams are organized specifically for the elementary school principal- 
ship; and (c) “orientation of teachers to administrative problems” 
is considered by several respondents to be an important purpose of 
the program. 

3. Some significant and encouraging changes have occurred 
in state requirements for the elmentary school principalship since 
1948. Sixteen per cent of the states have added graduate requirements, 
and 19 per cent have increased requirements to include the master’s 
degree. 

4. If teaching experience on the elementary school level is 
an important prerequisite for the elementary school principalship, 
almost one half of the 43 states included in this study will need 
to give recognition to this requirement. 

5. There is a decided increase (over conditions described in 
the Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the DESP) in the number of 
colleges and universities which award the master’s degree for comple- 
tion of the program, as well as an increase in the number of states 
which issue principalship certificates. 


6. Several institutions have program offerings in elementary 
school administration and supervision which extend beyond the mas- 
ter’s degree level. Definite six-year programs have been organized in at 
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least five institutions, and there seems to be a trend toward awarding 
a special professional degree for completion of the two-year graduate 
program. 

7. Evening, extension, and summer session classes play impor- 
tant roles in the professional training of elementary school principals, 
and provide valuable opportunities for college instructors to improve 
their knowledge of the principalship. 


8. Local administrative study clubs are helping some professors 
to see ways to improve the preparation of elementary school principals. 

9. Less than one half of the 117 institutions reporting require 
candidates for the elementary school principalship to take courses 
outside the field of education. There does not seem to be any signifi- 
cant trend toward requiring students in the principalship program to 
go outside the field of education for specific courses in cognate fields. 


10. The core course approach, the utilization of large blocks 
of time for the integrated study of related content usually covered in 
two or more courses, is not widely used; nor do many institutions 
seem to be planning toward the development of core courses. Of 
the few core courses now in existence, some are still in the experi- 
mental stage, but are reported to show much promise. 


11. As shown in Table 9, a considerable proportion of the pro- 
grams have become more practical and specific in their treatment of 
the work of the elementary school principal, while a smaller percentage 
have become more general as they have attempted to present a broad 
view of educational problems. There are indications that some in- 
stitutions have programs which are consciously attempting to present 
a broad view of education and its problems and at the same time to 
give practical and specific treatment to the work of the elementary 
school principal. 

12. Almost one third of the programs studied are making greater 
use of the resources and materials of other disciplines than they were 
in 1947. 

13. There is general agreement among professors concerned with 
the preparation of elementary school principals that additional stress 


should be placed upon the use of the materials and resources of other 
disciplines. 


14. The certification requirements for elementary school princi- 
pals may need to be increased in certain states in order that approxi- 
mately one fourth of the institutions included in this study may pro- 
vide a more comprehensive program for preparing elementary school 
principals. 
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15. Activities of the Cooperative Program of Educational Ad- 
ministration have exercised considerable influence upon recent changes 
in many college programs in elementary school administration. The 
final reports which will sum up five years of experimentation by this 
organization will probably contain significant implications for program 
improvements. 

16. State and national organizations of elementary school 
principals have been influential in bringing about positive changes in 
the graduate programs for the preparation of elementary school 
principals. 

17. Additions will need to be made to the instructional and 
supervisory staffs of many colleges and universities if significant pro- 
gram improvements are to be achieved. 

18. There has been an increase in the use of workshop pro- 
cedures and research seminars over the past seven or eight years. 

19. There is general agreement among professors concerned with 
the preparation of elementary school principals that candidates for 
the principalship should be provided with many opportunities to 
observe, to talk with, and to study the work of practicing elementary 
school principals. 

20. So far as content is concerned, there seems to be no strong 
desire to reduce the present emphasis given to each of the 41 topics 
which, according to the Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, were common to principalship 
programs eight years ago. 

21. Internship experiences are available to only a relatively 
small number of candidates for the principalship. The internship 
program is expensive for both the candidate and the institution. 

22. Since a majority of the internship and field experience pro- 
grams now operating have been developed within the past seven 
years, and since a significant number of colleges and universities have 
some rather definite plans for inaugurating some form of internship 
program within the next three years, it seems logical to conclude that 
there is a definite trend toward including internship and/or field 
experience opportunities in principalship programs. 

23. A most essential ingredient in the principalship program 
is an instructional and supervisory staff that is composed of an ade- 
quate number of competent people who represent a rich background 
of training and experience in elementary school teaching, supervision, 
and administration. 

24. If the program is to keep abreast of the competencies needed 
by elementary school principals, and if effective field experiences are 
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to be provided by the program, it is essential that staff members main- 
tain a close working relationship with public school officials. 

25. The program should be flexible enough to allow individual 
students to elect courses and experiences that will contribute most to 
professional growth. Flexible programs require that each student be 
carefully advised in his selection of courses. 


26. Effective screening and selection practices are not in use in 
a majority of the colleges and universities studied. 


APPENDIX 


A Study of Newer Practices and Present Trends in the Preparation 
of Elementary School Principals at the Graduate Level 


Dear Sir: 


We have been asked to conduct a study of recent and promising develop- 
ments in the preparation of elementary school principals at the college graduate 
level. Results of the study will be distributed and discussed at a national meet- 
ing of professors of elementary education in Chicago on March 18-19, 1955. 
Further distribution of significant findings may be made by the National De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals. 

The study will attempt to add a growing edge to the 1948 report on 
preparation practices contained in the Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the DESP. 
It is hoped that the report will prove of value to those institutions which have 
recognized a need for improving the preparation of principals for elementary 
schools. 

An official of your institution has named you as the person best qualified 
to provide information needed for the report. Your co-operation in complet- 
ing and returning this form will be deeply appreciated. The task will require 
approximately one hour of your time. 


Sincerely yours, 

Robert W. Richey, Professor of Education 
Carlos M. Watson, Teaching Associate 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


DIRECTIONS: 


Most items can be answered by a simple check mark. A space for com- 
ments has been provided for those who may wish to qualify or further explain 
their answer to a particular question. 

A self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed for your convenience in 
returning the form. Since it will be necessary to complete the report well in 
advance of the March meeting in Chicago, we will appreciate greatly your 
returning the completed form by January 15, 1955. 


SECTION I. General Information 


A. Your name and title 


Name of your institution 


C. Do you offer any courses in elementary school administration or super- 
vision at the undergraduate level? 
1) N 


(2) Yes 


D. What is the major purpose of your graduate program as it concerns the 

elementary school principalship? 

Sea (1) To serve prospective elementary school principals 

Sacer (2) To serve those who are presently engaged in elementary 
school administration 

Sanat (3) To serve both present and prospective elementary school 
principals 

(4) Others (Please specify.) 


‘ 
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What is the average number of students who qualify for the elementary 
school principalship under your program per calendar year? 

(1) Less than 10 

petbadececina (2) 10 to 24 

seisiasiuniales (3) 25 to 49 

(4) 50 to 99 

Vcldiniienialte (5) 100 to 149 

(6) 150 to 249 

(7) 250 or more 


What are the requirements in your state for the elementary school 

principalship? (Check as many items as apply.) 

Must have bachelor’s degree 

(2) hold teacher’s certificate at the elementary school 
eve 

(3) Must hold either an elementary or a secondary teacher's 
certificate 

siledableciopiti (4) Must have had successful teaching experience at the ele- 
mentary school level 

(5) Must prove successful teaching experience, but not neces- 
sarily at the elementary school level 

eaiciadetke (6) Must have some professional training at the graduate level, 
but need not have a master’s degree 

(7) Must have a master’s degree 


In addition to a teaching certificate, what special certificate does your 

state require of elementary school principals? 

(1) None 

douaeeeanee (2) A special certificate in public school administration 

SPA Serre (3) A clearly defined special certificate for elementary school 
principals 


In which of the following ways does your staff gain direct information 

on the knowledges and skills needed by effective elementary school prin- 

cipals? (Number items that apply in order of importance.) 

(1) Through helping schools with in-service training programs 

i aa (2) Through consultant services rendered to public school 
systems 

coisa (3) Through participation in college sponsored workshops for 
principals 

peuanaiioeiee (4) Through research studies sponsored by the institution 

stiasedasbiatass (5) Through contacts with teachers and principals in extension 
courses 

puiabhsonsaaiten (6) Through contacts with teachers and principals in summer 
session classes 

(7) Through supervision of off-campus student teachers 


SECTION II. Screening and Selection 


To what extent does your institution attempt to screen and select the 
students who wish to prepare for the elementary school principalship? 
(1) Much 

(2) Some 


Comments 


B. 
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Which of the following screening and selection practices are used to con- 
trol or encourage admissions to your graduate training program for 
elementary school principals? (Check as many items as apply.) 

(1) All students who meet academic requirements are admitted. 

.... (2) Students must have had successful teaching experience. 

(3) Promising undergraduate students are encouraged to plan 

toward the principalship. 

ices: (4) Public school officials are encouraged to recommend 
promising teachers for the program. 

ERR (5) A faculty board or committee passes on the candidate’s 
academic record, professional experience, and _ personal 
competencies. 

(6) Students must pass admission examinations. 

List tests used: 


(7) Others specify. ) 
Comments 


SECTION III. Graduate Curriculum for the Elementary School Principal 


A. 


Which of the following statements best describes your graduate program 

for preparing elementary school principals? (Check only one.) 

ecaeneeaial (1) The usual graduate program for elementary school teachers 

ieee (2) A combination of the usual graduate courses for teachers 
and special courses for the elementary school principal 

rae (3) A grouping of courses designed for principals and super- 
visors generally 

etre (4) A grouping of courses organized specifically for the ele- 
mentary school principal 

Comments 


What is the total number of graduate semester hours of credit (including 
courses outside the field of education) needed by a student to complete 
his program for the elementary school principalship? 
(1) Less than 10 semester hours 
10 to 19 semester hours 
20 to 29 semester hours 
30 to 34 semester hours 
35 to 39 semester hours 
40 to 59 semester hours 
60 or more semester hours 


How is the total amount of graduate work needed to complete the 
training program for the elementary school principalship, distributed 
percentagewise ? 


1. Per cent of work required in education courses) - = .........-...--- % 
2. Per cent of work required outside of education - + ................ % 
3. Per cent of work that is elective - - - = © = © cocccscccccecnee 
Total - - - - - 100% 
Comments 


In the Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the DESP a tabulation was made of 
the specific courses required of students preparing for the elementary 
school principalship. A comparison of the DESP tabulation with recent 
course requirements may indicate significant trends. 


Please write in the names of graduate courses that are definite re- 
quirements for a student enrolled in your program for elementary school 
principals under each of the main areas listed below. Indicate the 
minimum required number of semester hours in each area, and the 
semester hours of credit given for each required course. 


B. 
D. 4 
| 
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Course Titles Sem. Hrs. Credit 


1. General Administration and Supervision 
(Minimum semester hours) 


Elementary School Administration and 
Supervision (Minimum semester hours) 


3. Curriculum. (Minimum semester hours) 


4. Psychology and Guidance. (Minimum 


5. Test and Measurements, Statistics, 
Research. (Minimum semester hours) 


6. Methods of Teaching. (Minimum semester 


7. Education (General). Minimum seme ster 


8. Miscellaneous. (Minimum semester hours) 


The information you supply here can be compared to that in Table 68 in 

the Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the DESP. In which of the following 

ways does your required graduate program for the prospective elementary 

school principal terminate? (Check as many items as apply.) 

(1) Bachclor’s degree 

(2) Master’s degree 

(3) Doctor’s degree 

) Principal’s diploma or credential 

tha aaasines (5) Administrative (or supervisory) credential for elementary 
schools 

Pann ORR (6) General administrative and supervisory diploma 

Se SOE ee (7) Certificate of completion or recommendation (for filing 
with state department) 

ieee (8) Life teaching certificate 


Does your program feature a core approach—a large block of time set 
aside for study of two or more areas that are commonly taught as 
separate courses? 


| 

Comments 
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(1) No 

Pi EEE (2) Yes Briefly describe areas combined, methods and pro- 
cedure used, objectives, and success of your core 
program. (Send descriptive materials if possible.) 


Which of the organizations listed below has directly influenced changes 
(within the last five years) in your graduate program for elementary 
school principals? (If more than one applies, please number in order of 
importance. ) 


(1) State Elementary Principals Association 
(2) National Department of Elementary School Principals 
(3) State Association of Public School Superintendents 
Se (4) American Association of School Administrators 
cae (5) Regional CPEA (Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration ) 
(6) State Teacher’s Association 
(7) Others (Please specify.) 


Comments 


What significant changes have been made in your program since 1947 

when the National Department of Elementary School Principals made its 

survey? (Check as many items as apply.) 

SR (1) No significant changes have been made. 

eee (2) A program has been organized particularly for the ele- 
mentary school principalship. 

ee. ees (3) An existing program has been reorganized. 

io ee (4) Requirements have been increased to include the master’s 
degree. 

es (5) Requirements have been increased beyond the master’s 
degree. 

setcepacsese (6) Program has become more practical and more specific 
in its treatment of the work of the elementary school 
principal. 

i Ae (7) Program has become more general, aiming at a broad view 
of educational problems. 

spe ees (8) Program has made greater use of the resources and mate- 
rials of other disciplines (psychology, sociology, political 
science, etc.). 

(9) Internship program has been added. 

Sua, (10) Others (Please specify.) 


What are the conditions which are preventing significant improvements 
in your training program for elementary school principals? (Number 
items that apply in order of importance.) 

anecdaehion (1) Program needs little improvement. 

nit eccenaanees (2) Too few students are interested in the elementary school 
principalship. 

... (3) There is litthe demand for principals with more profes- 
sional training than we now offer. 

See ane ore (4) Faculty as a whole does not recognize need for improve- 
ment. 

sssiebeelawstness (5) Faculty load is too heavy to permit additions to the pro- 
gram. 

Saas tatica (6) State requirements will have to be increased before we 
can justify additional expenditures for an improved pro- 
gram. 

iececeaanl (7) State requirements are so rigid that needed improvements 
are almost impossible to make. 
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SECTION IV. Content 


The Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals listed 41 topics which received varying amounts of stress in 
college programs for the elementary school principal. How much emphasis 
is placed upon each of those topics in your program, and what changes in 
emphasis would be desirable ? 


— 


Present 
emphasis 


Desirable 
emphasis 
in relation to 
present emphasis 


Much Some Little None 
Curriculum planning and 


Psychology of elemen- 


School organization: 
Grades, etc. - - - - 
Classification of pupils - 
Exceptional children - 
Child accounting - - - 
Reports and records -_ - 
Use of tests and measure- 
ments - - - - = = 
Statistics - - - - - 
Discipline - - 
Teaching te chniques and 


Federal government and 

education - - 
State government ond 

education - - - 


Development of the i 
mentary school - - - 
School boards - - - - 
The superintendent of 
schools - - - - - 
Principles of adminis 
trative relationships - - 
Community relations - - 
Principal’s duties and 


Supervision of 

Organization and prin- 


Democracy in school 

organization - - - - 
Teacher selection- - - 
Teacher rating - - - 
Teacher salaries - - - 


Substitute teachers - - 


More Same Less 


| 
15. 
16. 
47, 
20. 
23. 
26. 
27. 
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Desirable 
Present present emphasis 
emphasis in relation to 
emphasis 
Much Some Little More Same Less 


32. Noncertified personnel - 
33. Organization of special 


34. Health and safety 
program - - - - - 


35. School libraries - - - 
36. Audio-visual aids - - - 
37. School finance - - - 
38. School budget- - - - 
39. Plant maintenance and 
operation - - - - - 
40. Fire penniion and fire 
drills - - - 
41. Textbooks por school 
supplies - - - 
(List others stressed in your 
program. ) 


SECTION V. Materials and Procedures 


Please list below the textbooks that students are asked to purchase in 
those graduate courses that are aimed specifically at the work of the ele- 
mentary schoo! principal. 


Title Authors 


Comments 


Please list below some of the more important aspects of the work of the 
elementary school principal that are not adequately treated in the text- 
books you have listed above. 


The Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the DESP listed the following as ex- 
periences provided by some colleges in their graduate programs for elemen- 
tary school principals. Which of these experiences is included in your 
program? (Check as many as apply.) 

(1) Lecture courses 

(2) Research seminars 

(3) Workshop procedures 

(4) Internship work in schools 


To what extent are the materials listed below used in graduate courses 
aimed specifically at the work of the elementary school principal? 
Please indicate the extent of present use, and also indicate desirable 
use in relation to present use. 


n 
- - al 
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Desirable extent 
Extent of of use in rela- 
present use tion to present use 


Much Some Little |More Same Less 


1. Textbooks - - - - - 
2. Special reading litsts- - 
3. Course outlines - - - 
4. Pertinent research studies 
5. Articles on education in 
nonprofessional 


6. Publications of profes- 
sional organizations - - 
7. Publications of the state 
department of education 
8. Materials from such fields 
as business, psychology, 
sociology, political 
science - - - - 
9. Visual aids (films, 
10. Standardized tests de- 
signed to reveal personal 
characteristics of students 
11. Standardized tests de- 
signed to reveal profes- 
sional competencies - - 
12. Courses of study used in 
elementary schools - - 
13. Basic and supplementary 
books used in elementary 
schools - - - - =- - 
14. Records and reports com- 
monly used in elementary 
schools - - - - - - 


15. Others you thin | 


To what extent are the following teaching procedures used in graduate 
courses aimed specifically at the work of the elementary school principal? 
Please indicate the extent of present use. and also indicate desirable use 
in relation to present use. 


Desirable extent 
Extent of of use in rela- 
present use tion to present use 


Much Some Little |More Some Less 


Role playing - - - 


Special reading assign- 

ments - - - - 
Term papers or special 
research reports - - - 
Examinations - - - - 
Class discussions - - - 


om 
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9. Panel discussion - - - 

10. Lecture by pootenens in 
charge - - 

11. Discussions led 
superintendents - - - 

12. Discussions led by ele- 
mentary school 
or supervisors - - 

13. Discussions led by repre- 
sentatives of other dis- 
ciplines (psychologists, 
sociologists, 
politicians) - - - 

14. Field studies of elena 
tary school we and 
facilities 

15. Field studies of the werk 
of the elementary school 
principal - - - - - 

16. School or community 
surveys - - 

17. Other procedures and ac- 
tivities you think 
important - - - - - 


SECTION VI. 
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Desirable extent 
of use in rela- 
tion to present use 


Extent of 
pesent use 


Internship Program 


A. Do you have a functioning internship program for elementary school 


principals? 


B. If you do not have an internship program, do you have some rather 
definite plans for initiating such a program for prospective principals 
within the next three years? 


The remaining questions in Section VI are to be answered if you have an 


internship program. 
not have an internship program. 


Please turn to the last question on this form if you do 


C. For how many years have you had an internship program for elementary 


school principals? 
pGTNS (2) 2 to 4 years 
5 to 7 years 
8 to 10 years 


(1) Less than 2 years 


More than 10 years 


D. Over the past five years, what has been the average yearly number of 
students enrolled in your internship program for elementary school 


principals ? 


| 
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Less than 5 
5 to 9 

10 to 19 
20 to 29 
30 or more 


Is your internship program for elementary school principals growing in 
enrollment? 


Who is required to serve internships? 

eat = OS (2) All who wish to qualify for the elementary school prin- 
cipalship 

Ghiaabonketa (3) Only those who have not had previous teaching experience 

ikabasasieane (4) Only those who have not had previous experience in 
school administration or supervision 

(5) Others (Please specify.) 


Comments 


Who is allowed to intern? (Check as many items as apply.) 

Sat padieasaees (1) All who wish, provided they have met certain minimum 
academic requirements 

(2) Only the most likely prospects 

(3) Only those who have certain deficiencies in professional 
experience or in undergraduate training 

cubieatiinmacen (4) Only those who are able to meet requirements set up by 
participating schools 

(5) Others (Please specify.) 


What is the length of the internship for prospective elementary school 
principals ? 

POLED (1) Less than eight weeks 

aiadooniaan (2) Eight to eleven wecks 

(3) Twelve weeks 

esoeipaniaoaaae (4) More than twelve weeks but less than a semester 

(5) A full semester 
sae (6) A full school year 
ieee (7) Other (Please specify. ) 


Do you have difficulty in finding good school situations in which to 
interns? 
.... (1) No 
. (2) Yes 
How do you select participating schools for the internship program? 
(Check as many as apply.) 
; Campus school is used to the greatest extent possible. 
. (2) Only those schools having outstanding programs are se- 
lected. 


-. (3) A typical rather than outstanding situation is preferred. 
jamanameetaaias (4) School must be close enough to campus to permit easy 
supervision by college staff. 
. (5) Try to place student in a good school system close to his 
home town. 


Comments 
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K. Does the intern receive partial pay for his work, or does he receive some 
form of financial assistance? 
cessovininiitoes (1) Intern does not receive pay from participating school. 
PEP ee (2) Intern is always paid by participating school for perform- 
ing certain specified duties. 
(3) Some schools give partial pay. 
(4) Scholarships or special grants are available for interns. 
ee eee (5) Institution has loan funds available for interns. 
(6) Other (Please specify.) 


L. What experiences are provided for the intern by the participating school ? 
sete meet (1) Experiences are arranged according to the needs and 
interests of intern and the leadership training opportunities 
available in the school system. 
Me REESE (2) Experiences are pretty much left up to the discretion of 
the participating school. 
eet ee (3) Certain specified experiences must be provided by the par- 
ticipating school. List 


Comments 


M. In your opinion, has your internship program for elementary school 
principals been successful? 
(1) Very successful 
(2) Moderately successful 
Si cto (3) Promising, but has not been particularly successful to date. 


SECTION VII. Outstanding Features of Your Program 


In the space provided below, will you please name and discuss what you con- 
sider to be the outstanding feature (or features) of your training program for 
elementary school principals? (Please send descriptive materials. ) 


Comments 


Bulletins in the Field of Education 


Indiana University 


The Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, 
was first published in 1924 and has appeared regularly since that 
time. A complete list of the bulletins may be obtained from the 
School of Education upon request. The studies included in the 
present and in the two volumes immediately preceding it in date 
are listed below. Unless otherwise indicated, these may be obtained 
for $1 each from the Indiana University Bookstore, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


The Local School Facilities Survey, by Harold H. Church, Paul W. 
Seagers, W. Monfort Barr, William H. Fox, and Maurice E. Stapley, Vol. 
XXIX, Nos. 1 and 2, 1953, 96 p. 

The Tenure of Indiana School Administrators, by Raleigh W. Holm- 
stedt, Vol. XXIX, No. 3, 1953, 36 p. 

A Guide to the Source Materials Relating to Education in the Laws 
of the State of Indiana 1816-1851. Part One: 1816-1838, by Velorus Martz 
and Stanley E. Ballinger, Vol. XXIX, No. 4, 1953, 96 p. 

An Experimental Analysis of Patterns of Differential Verbal Reinforce- 
ments in Classroom Situations, by Edmund V. Mech, Francis M. Hurst, J. 
Donavon Auble, and Nicholas A. Fattu, Vol. XXIX, No. 5, 1953, 25 p. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Proceedings, 
Vol. XXIX, No. 6, 1953, 104 p. 

Use of Evaluative Criteria in the Indiana Secondary Schools, by Carl G. 
F. Franzén, Christian Jung, and Otto Hughes, Vol. 30, No. 1, 1954, 83 p. 

The Organization of the School of Education, Indiana University, for 
Policy Development, by A. Stafford Clayton, Vol. 30, No. 2, 1954, 43 p. 

An Analysis of the Current Expenditures of Selected Indiana High Schools, 
by W. Monfort Barr, Vol. 30, No. 3, 1954, 30 p. 

Promising Curriculum Practices in Secondary Schools in Indiana, by 
Indiana Association of Secondary School Principals—Editors: Carl G. F. 
Franzén, Arthur Hoppe, and Donald L. Simon, Vol. 30, No. 4, 1954, 98 p. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Proceedings, 
Vol. 30, Nos. 5 and 6, 1954, 123 p. $2. 

A Brief History and Analysis of the Operation of the Educational Place- 
ment Service at Indiana University, by August William Eberle, Vol. 31, No. 1, 
1955, 30 p. 

An Approach to the Study of Motivational Problems in Education, by 
William W. Lynch, Jr., Vol. 31, No. 2, 1955, 48 pp. 

Proceedings of the Third Statewide Conference on the Fifth Year in 
Teacher Education, Vol 31, No. 3, 1955, 69 pp. 

Present Practices and Trends in the Preparation of Elementary School 
Principals at the Graduate Level, by Carlos M. Watson and Robert W. Richey, 
Vol. 31, No. 4, 1955, 54 p. 
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